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THE TASK OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Many proofs come before us of interest 
in religion; and therewith in theology, 
which is an attempt (never quite successful) 
to state religion in scientific terms. Books 
on all sides of this topic would not con- 


tinue to be published in such numbers | 


were there not readers for some of them. 
No single point of view may be 
accepted by all, or even predominantly. 
Still, one may be certain that so vast 
an output implies a very widespread 
interest. This is the more noteworthy as 
many nowadays treat theology as entirely 
outworn, a mere survival with no attrac- 
tion for any modern man or woman. That 
cannot be the case. This wide and diverse 
literature must perforce have a public 
far more varied than the spinsters of 
Bournemouth or the curates of Plymouth. 
The books which form the matter of this 
Supplement give some notion of the width 
and range of the subjects now treated 
under the head of theology. In truth, the 
reader would find himself deceived if he 
were limited in his notice even by a 
list so comprehensive. 

Theology being a departmental study 
concerned only with its own interests; 
rather it involves—directly or indirectly 
—nearly every branch of human science. 
What is less patent in these books 


is the bearing on it of the kindred | 


pursuits of art and literature. No greater 
error can be made than that of ignoring 
the importance, for the religious in- 
vestigator, of artistic and poetic ideals. 
The renaissance of poetry, about which 


we hear so much, is a part of the same | 


spiritual movement which displays itself 
on another side as a revival in religious 
interest. 


Experts in criticism or comparative 
religion — and especially the theological 


judgment, making a great mistake in 
ignoring the religious significance of writers 
like Mr. H. G. Wells or books like the 
anthology of ‘ Georgian Poetry.’ 


every modern theologian ought to be a 


phetic ; and who shall deny the prophetic 


writers ? 

For, as we have said, this revived in- 
terest in religion is a fact. It need not, 
and does not always, mean a revived 
orthodoxy, 


the new spirit. It does not always mean 
religious belief, even of the nebulous kind ; 
for it can be fostered out of purely 
scientific curiosity, as the study of a 





human phenomenon, all the more attractive 


| force. 
| such as those of the comparative study 
of early religions and in some of the works 
on the ‘* Psychology of Religious Experi- 


ence.”’ But the point to note is the selection | 
of this interest by an increasing number | 


| of persons, and the vast amount of new 
| knowledge, both external and_ internal, 
that is pouring in upon the world. There 
is new historical knowledge, new anthropo- 
logical knowledge, new psychological know- 
ledge, and fresh knowledge of texts and 





range of Oriental studies, and the expan- 
| sion of our acquaintance with the mystery- 
| Teligions. 

| It is impossible to say in what way 
this vast inrush of knowledge is going 
to affect traditional standpoints. 
not pretend to predict how the various 
problems will ultimately be solved, but 
we can indicate one or two important 
considerations, the weight of which will 
be apparent to any one who reads the 
signs of the times. 

There is first, and perhaps at this 
moment foremost, the impact of com- 
parative religion. 
discerned the importance of this, and 
it is now patent to all. Are the tradi- 
| tional religious organizations going to 
| find therein a further support? Or 
| will it have a solvent influence, leading, 
| perhaps, to a general estimate of the 
| value of religion, but to a diminished 
sense of the importance of any one 
now existing? Again, our horizons are 
widened. The couple of millenniums that 
have scarcely elapsed since the birth of 





schools of the Universities—are, in our | 


One of | 
the first elements in the equipment of | 


first-hand acquaintance with the popular | 
novels and dramas of the day. Religion, | 
when it is vital, tends ever to be pro- | 


character to many of our best-known | 
though doubtless orthodox | 


Christianity reaps part of the harvest of | 


if the student happens to think that we | 
| are at the end of a specifically religious | 
This is most apparent in fields | 


documents ; besides the vast increase in | 


We do | 


Years ago Creighton | 


| Christ seem to us far less than they did 
| to our fathers. The centuries have begun 
to shrink before our eyes, and, indeed, 
| Mr. Bernard Shaw has helped as much as 
| any one to bring this vividly to light. 
_ Is Christianity to be what it claims to be, 
the central fact in the spiritual experi- 
ence of humanity, or is it only one episode 
| soon to pass ? Obviously if, as Christians 
claim, it be the first, the Christian Church 
has a great work before it in the assimila- 
tion of all this new matter, and some of 
| the attempts at this work are to be seen 
among the books reviewed. 

| Another fact emerges of no less sig- 
| nificance. ‘* Christianity is Christ’ has 
been the cry for some time, and every 
other element in historical Christianity 
has been regarded as having worth only 
in so far as it helped better to express a 
| living faith in Christ. Now, however, an 
American philosopher, quite independent 
of ecclesiastical attachments, has come 
forward to argue that the person of the 
Founder is of no importance at all, and 
that the whole notion is summed up in 
the claim of loyalty to a great community, 
and thus Church authority seems coming 
to its own once more, and that in an age 
singularly impatient of authority. 

But that raises an even more vital 
problem. If Christianity be above all 
things fellowship and a sense of brother- 
hood, how can the Churches reassert for 
themselves a position which they have 
lost ¢ No one can say that at this moment 
the average man in the street feels that the 
Christian Church is promoting this sense ot 
fellowship. It may be that he is wrong— 
that he ought to feel it. But he does not. 
|The ordinary working-man is probably 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s opinion, that 
“all religious organizations have sold 
themselves to the rich.”” However power- 
ful the individual exceptions to this rule 
may be, it can hardly be denied that 
there is ground for this as a rough generali- 
zation. If Christianity is to be what it 
claims to be, it will have to adjust itself 
far more drastically than it has yet done 
to the new movements in favour of social 
| justice, and to cease to wear that aspect 
| of patronage with which, even in its more 
self-denying forms, it often presents itself to 
the poor. Books noticed in these columns 
bear witness to this claim. 

A further important matter is the 
| resurrection of the layman. Some of the 
books here discussed, and not the least 
important of them, are by laymen. There 
appear grounds for taking Dr. Hill’s 
‘Interregnum’ as an earnest of the fact 
that most of the best apologetic is 
being done by laymen; and we notice 
to-day a volume in a new “ Layman’s 
Library,” which testifies to the same 








| 
| 
| 
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interest. Another book reviewed here, | doubt. These “‘ were not written to prove 


that of Dr. Figgis on ‘Churches in the 
Modern State,’ declares that the Church 
of the future must be a layman’s Church, 
although the writer does not mean to 
abolish the ecclesiastic. 





| 
| 
| 


Christianity,” he tells us, for he rightly 
believes that it is neither desirable nor 


possible “‘to make a man a Christian | 


by argumentation.”” They 


does it appear that the layman is going | particular stage in their mental and 


to count in the future; and even Papal 
encyclicals cannot alter this return to the 
primitive custom. 


evidences of the problem of the Churches 
in relation to the State, which Dr. Figgis 
asserts to be but a particular case of the 
problem of the relation of smaller societies 
to the communitas communitatum. We 
say nothing as to the thesis developed in 
that book ; but the problem to which it 
draws attention is obviously one of the 
most urgent in modern society. 

The truth is that the whole of the 
Western world is in a condition of crisis, 
of fever, of opportunity. Theology re- 
flects this condition and shares it; we 
are witnessing the birth-throes of a new 
world. That is the explanation of the 
—— anarchy of the day—an anarchy 
of thought first and foremost, but likely 
soon to be one of practice and morals. 
What the new world will be like we dare 
not prophesy. Meanwhile, it is very 
interesting to be alive. Part of this 
interest has begun to attach even to 
theology, and, if theology becomes quick- 
ened with a genuine religious and social 
enthusiasm, and it shakes off the aca- 
demic incubus, there may be in store for 
it even greater triumphs than its votaries 
themselves could forecast. 








MODERN VIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tuer study of Apologetics has attracted 
many laymen, and they have taken no 
mean part in adding to its literature. 
The philosophy of religion gains by their 
excursions, for they bring to it, not the 
language and categories of the profes- 
sional theologian, but a fresh and often 
a wise training. Dr. Hill's book ‘The 
Interregnum’ is a worthy contribution. 
It consists of twelve essays on religious 


The Interregnum. By R. A. P. Hill. (Cam- 
bridge University rons 4s. 6d. net.) 
Churches in the Modern State. By John 
Neville Figgis. (Longmans & Co.) 
Studies in Modernism. By the Rev. Alfred 
Fawkes. (Smith, Elder & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 
Studies in Christian Truth. By the Rev. 
H. R. Mackintosh. (Student Christian 
Movement, 8d. net.) 
Studies in New Testament 
Rev. B. K. Cunningham. 
lishers, 8d. net.) i 
Manuals for Christian Thinkers.—The Old 
Testament and Archeology. By C. L. 
Bedale. The Books of the New Testament. 
By J.8. Banks. (C. H. Kelly, ls. net each.) 
The Latest Light on Bible Lands. By P. 8. P. 
Handcock. (S.P.C.K., 6s. net.) 
The Present Relations of Science and Religion. 
By T. G. Bonney. (Robert Scott, 5s. net.) 
Faith and Reality. By J. Hilton Stowell. 
(Same publisher, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Our Task in India. By Bernard Lucas. 
(Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 





Thought. By 
(Same pub- 








religious development—the stage 


| “when the old beliefs and sanctions of 
: . | childhood are lost, and they have not yet 
This book is only one of the many | 


had time to form new views of their own.” 


have been | 
More and more | designed to help a class of men at a 


The author is happy in his chapters on 
Creeds, which are the media of communica- 
tion of beliefs. ‘‘ No article of a creed 
is of religious value, or can be, unless it 
can influence conduct’; and the utmost 


_ caution should be used in the adoption of 


That is the Interregnum ; and Dr. Hill’s | 


aim is to help his fellows over its troub- 
lous and momentous times. He warns 
us that the ‘“ meagre, outline Chris- 
tianity ’’ presented in his essays is not 
his final, full-orbed faith, but rather the 
minimum to which he would ask allegiance 
from the perplexed and wavering. 

The first part of the book has as its 
object to show that 
“it is a natural, right, reasonable, and desir- 
able thing for a man who would follow ‘ the 
good’ to associate himself sympathetically 
with Christians as a Christian during the 
interregnum, even when the balance of 
evidence may seem to him against Chris- 
tianity.” 
Later a case is made out for Christianity 
against rival svstems now in vogue. Dr. 
Hill is hard on the clerical apologist. 
Much that is taught in theological schools 
does not go to the root of the matter, 
and is useful only for “ skirmishing” ; 
while some of the apologetics ‘* recom- 
mended by well-known preachers and 
evangelists is positively dishonest.”” We 
hope that his verdict is too sweeping. 

One essay deals with Faith, three with 
various kinds of Belief, and three with 
Creeds. Faith “ is the assumption under- 
lying the course to which a man chooses 
to commit himself.” It is the most 
fundamental thing in Christianity, and 
it produces the cardinal parts of doctrine 
by its reaction on the indisputable facts 
of life. We are morally justified, Dr. Hill 
tells us, in choosing to follow the highest 
and to maintain the beliefs involved in it, 
irrespective of the ‘‘ conclusions about the 
universe ’’ forced on us by our intellects. 
These beliefs are of three kinds—funda- 
mental, adjuvant, and accessory. Adju- 
vant beliefs are the implications of the 
desire to follow the highest, and amongst 
them are the anthropomorphic figure of 
thought, the practice of Bible-reading, 
prayer, and association with others for 
religious matters. It is characteristic of 
Dr. Hill that he believes the first of these 
has ‘‘complete justification from the 
usage of mathematics,” an ally which has 
already served him in making immortality 
a fundamental belief. The miraculous 
element in the Gospels provides an illus- 
trative discussion of accessory beliefs, 
and introduces questions on which Dr. Hill, 
as a man of science, can speak with autho- 
rity. Like many other apologists of 
modern times, he fastens on David Hume. 

‘** It will be seen at once [he says] that too 
rigorous an application of Hume’s doctrine 
would produce an absolutely unprogressive 
science. Its canon would be closed, and 


would claim an infallibility beyond that of 
any Bible, Church, or Pope.’ 


+] 





any creed, for its value lies in its conver- 
sion into belief. 

“The historic doctrines [he says] are 
venerable, not because they are old, but 
because they represent the experience of 
the spiritual geniuses of the world, men of 
many temperaments and ages, but real, living, 
flesh - and- blood men, faced with peren- 
nially recurring difficulties and problems 
....mostly much the same as those we meet 
with to-day.” 

Dr. Hill has enough wisdom and his- 
toric sense to remind us that, as our 
thought and language will be classed as 
old-fashioned by succeeding generations, 
we need not be deterred by the ephemeral 
characteristics of bygone confessions. It 
is his opinion that the adoption of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity “ saves 
a man’s view of life from futility.” He 
has much that is wise to say on the differ- 
ence between the fact and the theory of 
Atonement, as well as on the dangers of 
making Eternal Punishment a vital article 
of Christian faith. 

The second part of Dr. Hill’s book is 
less important. He discusses at some 
length the claims of the ** moral sense,” 
and he pitches these claims high. He 
adduces evidence to show that men of 
science, on the whole, have been in favour 
of the main portions of Christian doctrine, 
and he seeks to blunt the barb which 
Determinism points at the faith of the 
Church. 

We believe that Dr. Hill has succeeded 
as well as most in keeping an open door 
for those who would enter the kingdom 
of Christian belief, and we approve his 
desire that 
“the openness of mind of the interregnum 
should remain through life as a_ broad- 
minded sympathy with the difficulties and 
different views of others.” 

At times the author’s illustrations do not 
convince, and his mathematical equations 
seem out of place. He has left some 
questions without a sufficient answer. 
He has not, for example, adequately dis- 
cussed the relation of his ** moral sense ” 
to reason ; he might be hard pushed, too, 
by pertinent questions regarding his 
exact selection of adjuvant and accessory 
beliefs. But no apologetic yet con- 
structed is perfectly unbiased, and it 
may be doubted if unbiased apologetic 
is either possible or desirable. Dr. Hill’s 
book savours of Pragmatism; but the 
spirit of William James is characteristic 
of our age, and it is a mark of true apolo- 
getic that it reflects prevailing tendencies. 


Whether he writes on history or on 
religion, Dr. Figgis is always interesting 
and attractive. He knows so many of 
the old writers (ecclesiastical and_his- 
torical) that he has learnt some ef their 
quaintnesses, and come to know how to 
give ‘“‘a privie nippe”’ to an opponent 
with the best of them. But he is also 
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steeped in modern literature, and he is 
able, indifferently, to imitate to the life 
the style of the Bishop of Oxford or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, while he is never 
without a touch of the manner of Maitland 
or Lord Acton. Any one who takes up a 
book of his mas be quite sure that he will 
not find himself engulfed in a mire of 
dull reading. He may think his author 
disagreeable or shallow, arrogant or flip- 
pant ; but he certainly will not think him 
uninteresting. We find ourselves gener- 
ally in agreement with the writer, so our 
enjoyment of his books is the keener and 
less critical. When we do criticize, it is 
as though we found faults in a friend 
whom we know very well and regard 
very highly. This position Dr. Figgis has 
won for himself by the thoroughness, as 
well as the cleverness, of his literary work. 

‘Churches in the Modern State’ is 
made up chiefly of four lectures delivered 
at Gloucester more than two years ago. 
Dr. Figgis tells us that he has rewritten 
them since they were delivered, but they 
still bear the marks of a date which, in 
our rapid movement, we have left behind ; 
nor has he always revised them even 
in trivial matters: he speaks, e.g., still 
of ‘“‘Canon Hensley Henson.” It is 
nothing to the author's discredit that 
they are less full in treatment than 
some of his earlier volumes. We find 
repetitions in the book, and a certain 
amount of irrelevance to the main issue. 
It was quite a good thing to reprint as an 
appendix a long paper from the T'rans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 
though practically all that it says is said 
more briefly in one of the lectures them- 
selves ; and there was no harm in repro- 
ducing from The Guardian the interesting 
reminiscences and criticisms in which a 
clever and candid disciple summed up his 
memories of Creighton and Maitland and 
Acton, though there is something in 
them which we should like to contest. 
The book would have been short without 
them; that is the main, and not in- 
sufficient, defence. 

The four lectures themselves are en- 
titled ‘A Free Church in a Free State,’ 
‘The Great Leviathan ’ * The Civic Stand- 
point,’ ‘ Ultramontanism.’ They start 
from an emphatic statement of the in- 
dependence of the Church, not in itself 
or by virtue of its peculiar functions, but 
simply as a corporation or communitas, 
and as having a right, as such, to separate 
rules and separate rights. Dr. Figgis 
attracts attention at once by a sharp 
criticism of Mr. Justice Darling. He does 
so, of course, with a touch of that exag- 
geration which is natural to him when he 
wants to score a point. The judge, he 
declares, stated that a law of God had 
been altered by an Act of Parliament. 
What he really said was that an alteration 
had been made with regard to a particular 
marriage ‘‘ which before was contrary to 
the Law of God merely because the statute 
condemned it as such,’ which, whether 
true or not, is a very different thing. But 
this is only the First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of the 
Lawyers, 





The reasoned position of the writer 
is & more serious and a much more 
convincing matter. He points out, to 
begin with, that the recognition of the 
claim he makes for the Church is in no 
wise dependent on questions of Establish- 
ment or Disestablishment: Scotland, and 
other countries, afford proof of this, in 
different ways. ‘‘ Establishment” is a 
misleading word, and one that, in the 
sense in which it is used popularly to-day, 
would have been quite unintelligible in the 
Middle Ages. Partly in consequence of 
this fallacious view, lawyers have grown 
to deny to the Church any real inherent 
life. Dr. Figgis quotes Prof. Dicey to that 
effect ; but in doing so he exaggerates 
the view of the Professor. ‘‘ It is clear,” 
he ‘says, “ that the writer deprecates the 
notion that the Christian Church can have 
a higher law than that of the State.” 
This is hardly so; all he does is to say 
that it may have a different one. And 
in his Erastianism does Prof. Dicey go 
so far as Hobbes ? 

Again, Dr. Figgis appears to be very 
angry, and even rather contemptuous, 
because a member of Parliament, who 
represents a great University 


‘denied that it was in the power or right 
of any Church to superadd its own conditions 
on what the law considered to be sufficient 
in the case of civil marriage ’’— 

surely an obvious fact ; and he asserts it 
to be clear 

“that on this principle the Christian Church 
in its early development was acting wrongly 
in establishing for its own members a higher 
standard of morality than that of the 
Pagan world.” 


The italics are ours, but they seem to 
show that Dr. Figgis has misconceived 
the member of Parliament, and is tilting 
against a windmill. But when he warms 
to his work Dr. Figgis makes no such slips. 
He explains his contention by the Free 
Church case, after reminding us of an 
argument of Lord Haldane’s ‘* designed to 
show that from the higher Hegelian stand- 
point Calvinism and Arminianism were 
really the same thing.” He illustrates 
it by the Law of the Associations and 
that of Separation in France— 

“under the former the property of the 
English Benedictines was confiscated, al- 
though they had settled in France for a 
perfectly lawful purpose and on the faith 
of State protection. It was made criminal 
for men or women to live together in a 
common life without special leave obtained 
from the Government ”’ ; 

by the statements as well as the policy 
of M. Combes; and he finds, with obvious, 
even if pardonable exaggeration, in the 
famous statement of a deputy, ‘‘ We have 
extinguished in heaven those lights which 
men shall never light again,” the “ clear 
evidence ” of a definitely organized at- 
tempt “to set up a Positivist State 
Church.” He tells again the history of 
the Kultur-Kampf, and declares that 
there is no security, in England or else- 
where. that the Church, established or dis- 
established, will be allowed the possession 
of corporate freedom. Any real social 
entity or any standard of doctrine or dis- 





cipline is denied to the Church by popular 


opinion: the action of the Bishop of 
Hereford in inviting Dissenters to Com- 
munion, and the writings of Mr. James 
Thompson, are quoted as instances. Dr. 
Figgis says, happily, that 

“the hopeless confusion of thought between 
the right of the individual to choose for 
himself and his right to remain in a societ 
pledged to one thing while he himself is 
pledged to the opposite would be incredible 
were it not so widespread.” 

He concludes, then, that in the assertion 
of the Church’s liberty he is concerned, 
not with details of ecclesiastical privilege, 
“but with the very nature of the cor- 
porate life of men, and therefore with the 
true nature of the State.’ What he sets 
out to refute is the view of M. Emile 
Combes that 


“there are, there can be, no rights except 
the rights of the State, and there can be no 
other authority than the authority of the 
Republic.” 

In his interesting attack on this view he 
shows it to be ultimately the same as 
Ultramontanism ; while he himself claims 
liberty for the Church on exactly the same 
grounds as the Taff Vale case shows it 
to be claimed for trade unions. From 
this point he is largely dependent on 
Gierke, and we entirely agree with him 
that the whole of that illuminative writer’s 
work on political theory should be trans- 
lated. 

It is certainly true that the relations 
between Church and State cannot be made 
an isolated case in political philosophy. 
That was the whole meaning of Anselm’s 
conflict with the two Norman kings, 
though, strangely enough, Dr. Figgis 
never mentions him. These relations are 
but one aspect of the whole question of 
liberty ; they go down to the very basis 
of the constitution of civil society and the 
nature of man as a political animal. In 
many of the assertions of the modern 
Church she is simply the champion of a 
liberty which, it was supposed, was won 
for every man as an individual, and could 
not be denied to societies, which have, as 
Hobbes well knew, though he resisted the 
consequences, an organic life. 

That is the main contention of this book ; 
and it is sound. But Dr. Figgis’s theory 
sometimes involves him (or he thinks it 
does) in strange consequences. Thus, when 


| he finds the State in legislation taking a 


view which is contrary to the Christian— 
or the Church’s—moral teaching. he thinks 
that a Christian ‘‘ ought not to be asked 
to oppose ”’ such legislation “on grounds 
of loyalty to the Church ”’; and he adds : 


“What I object to being asked to do is 
to vote one way or the other on account of 
n y Churchmanship in matters whic h concern 
the life of millions of people, many of whem 
have not the smallest intention of ever being 
Churchmen. The Christian law is the law 
of Christians ; what may be wise and right 
for a body of all faiths and every fad is no 
matter for the Christian Church to decide.” 


This seems to abandon any belief in there 
being an absolute standard of purser 
or even a progressive one, as it certainly 
abnegates the position which Christianity 
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has always assumed, of being the teacher 
of the nations. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Dr. Figgis*can object to being 
asked to vote for a proposal which embodies 
Christian moral teaching, or to vote against 
one which runs counter to it. He would 
not believe in Christian morals (or, at least, 
as a Christian does) unless he thought 
them good for all men. Why then should 
he deny to the cause of morality his vote 
for or against a particular measure ? 
He may not wish to enforce his own views 
on others outside the Christian Church ; 
but undoubtedly he must wish that the 
State should act on Christian principles. 
Should ke not then desire to influence the 
State in that direction ? 

When he goes on to apply this view to 

social legislation, he seems to us to assume 
a position which, from the Christian point 
of view, is grotesque. ‘I do not think,” 
he says, that 
“any policy ought to be forwarded by the 
Church as a corporate society, and imposed 
in its name, in a State of which Church- 
manship has no longer anything to do with 
the qualifications of a citizen.” 
He would thus, we presume, not have the 
Church as a corporate society oppose 
slavery, or the White Slave Traffic, or 
unfettered freedom of gambling. He even 
says :— 

“T do not see how such things can be 
preached to an agnostic or a hedonist ; 
they are absurd on his principles.” 

It is a curious reaction of modern 
individualism (and it sounds contrary, 
by the way, to Dr. Figgis’s corporate 
feeling) which brings a man to argue that 
nothing is to be preached to persons 
** outside *’ which they are not ready to 
accept. The Christian aim has in the 
past certainly not been to accommodate 
its morals to the principles of others, but 
by its preaching to alter the principles of 
the world into the principles of Christ. 


‘Studies in Modernism’ by the Rev. 
Alfred Fawkes, is made up of essays from 
quarterly reviews, most of them from The 
Quarterly and The Edinburgh. The earlier 
papers, we are told, were “ written from the 
standpoint of a Roman Catholic, desirous, 
if not very hopeful, of reconciling the 
Roman Catholic standpoint with accept- 
ance of the methods and results of historical 
and critical science’’; the later essays, 
“from a position of greater freedom.” 
The writer’s aim, we are also told, was 
to see things as they are; and it is his 
belief that the difference between the 
perspective of the earlier and the later 
papers is slight. All his readers will 
approve of his literary object, and most 
will admit that he has largely achieved 
it; but the dual outlook is at times 
puzzling. One cannot conveniently view 
theology from two “ standpoints” with- 
out change of vision. 

It is always difficult to find a title 
for essays that have been’ gathered 
from various sources, and probably 
‘** Modernism’ is as suitable as any ; 
but it is somewhat inexact and misleading. 
Historically, we know what Modernism 
is, and can trace it to its origin; but at 





times our author means by it something 
much wider and more significant than 
the by-product of the Renaissance poni- 
tificate of Leo XIII. Oftener than not 
it represents the attitude towards Church 
and creed of the modern man imbued 
by the spirit of loyalty to the findings of 
history, science, and culture that are freed 
from the shackles of authority—Roman 
or Protestant. This is evident from the 
almost motley character of the page of 
‘Contents.’ Anatole France, Emile 
Faguet, and Zola come between three 
liberal theologians and six essays on 
phases of dogmatism, and the whole is 
completed by a criticism of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s evangel. 

Mr. Fawkes is at his best in his studies 
of character, and his papers on Tyrrell 
and M. Loisy are particularly good. They 
represent types that appeal to his in- 
tellect and sympathy, and he has much 
to say of them that is both shrewd and 
illuminating. Tyrrell’s was not a happy 
life ; as a Churchman he lost his way, 
and to the end he was a stranger and a 
wanderer. Miss Petre’s ‘ Life’ makes 
that plain, and our author resorts to 
psychology for his commentary. In a 
eomparison with Newman, the “ most 
self-centred’ of men, Tyrrell is the 
“most selfless.” The former was a 
Puritan in temperament; the latter was 
a curious Greek—both were painfully 
introspective. 

There was always something incaleu- 
lable in Tyrrell. Shy and sensitive as 
he was, he could deal trenchant blows 
at opponents, as Cardinal Mercier knew, 
for he was a Newman in dialectic. He 
showed little merey in historical judg- 
ment, as a quotation from his * Medieval- 
ism ’ will prove :— 

** Not till the world learns to look to Rome 
as the home of truthfulness and _ straight 
dealing will it ever learn to look to her as 
the citadel of truth.” 

For Mr. Fawkes, Tyrrell was a con- 
structive and conservative critic who was 
not deterred by fear of consequences, but 
followed where thought led. The verdict 
is substantially true, though one must 
look narrowly at the word ‘* conservative.” 
Intellectually he was advanced, and no 
Church could have delivered him from 
the irksome bondage against which he 
finally rebelled. Catholicism may repre- 
sent “an arrested development,” and to 
develope it may be to break with it; yet 
most men are Protestant or Catholic 
not by argument, but by temperament. 
Despite his fateful criticism of the Ency- 
clical ‘ Pascendi,’ Tyrrell was to the last 
a Catholic. 

One need not expect an essayist to 
say much that is novel in regard 
to Newman, and Mr. Fawkes adds 
little to our knowledge ; but his selec- 
tion of important points is unerring, 
and he is as sympathetic as he is pene- 
trating. It may be true, as Gladstone 
said, that Newman placed Christianity 
on the edge of a precipice, Huxley might 
have compiled his primer of infidelity 
from the Cardinal’s apologetics, Stanley 
and Pattison may not have been wrong 











when they beheld a different Church of 
England had the convert to Rome read 
German ; but such criticisms point to the 
one significant truth that Newman, who 
could have made most men Charles 
Kingsleys in debate, distrusted his own 
weapon of reasoning, and regarded it as 
little more than sophistry. ‘‘ The tragedy 
of Newman’s life,”’ as our author character- 
istically writes, ‘* is that with his rare gifts, 
his in many ways unsurpassed powers, 
and his unique personality, he was the 
father of them that look back.” 

One suspects that Mr. Fawkes finds 
satisfaction in repeating Gottfried Arnold’s 
paradox that “ the true Church in every 
generation is to be found with those who 
have just been excommunicated from the 
actual Church,” for a sympathetic and 
suggestive paper on M. Loisy follows hard 
on Newman and Tyrrell. He properly 
pointed out what has not been often seen, 
that, though M. Loisy’s reputation and ex- 
communication rest on his Biblical criti- 
cism, he is not so much a critic as a 
philosopher. Despite the Vatican and 
its ruthless dealing, he has achieved 
a philosophic defence of Catholicism that 
ranks with the ‘ Essay on Development.’ 
He has insisted on the necessity of treating 
Christianity in strict relation to the 
Christian community; and he has re- 
pudiated the fashionable attempt to select 
one satisfying feature of Christianity and 
label it as the ‘‘ essence ’’ or the kernel of 
the whole. On these his notable con- 
tributions to religious theory rest; and 
naturally they suggest to our author a com- 
parison between him and Prof. Harnack, 


‘and prepare the way for a neat use of 


Jowett’s criticism of Hegelianism. 
Further essays deal with Leo XIII., who 
“started with one great advantage: he 
succeeded Pius IX.’; ‘Pius X. and 
France, an expert review of recent 
events ; ‘ Anatole France,’ a stylist who 
has now come into his own; and ‘ Faguet’ 
and ‘ Zola,’ whose contributions to lettcrs 
include reflections on religious ideals. 
Some of the later papers—those cn 
‘Development,’ ‘ Historical Christianity,’ 
‘Evolution and the Church,’ and ‘ The 
Age of Reason’—touch matters that appear 
in the earlier reviews; but all of them, 
especiaily in their asides, if one may say 
so, reveal a sufficient knowledge, breadth 
of view, and ingenious criticism that 
make them noteworthy. These * Studies ’ 
are a well-considered plea for liberalism 
in theological matters, and while they 
invite opposition, they demand attention. 


The two booklets issued by the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement suggest earnest 
souls, though limited in outlook. The 
Rev. H. R. Mackintosh in his ‘ Studies 
in Christian Truth ’ is not in touch with 
human realities, although he claims inti- 
macy with the divine. To say that 
‘* guilt arises when an individual or society 
fails in duty to God,” and * we are self- 
made men, all of us,’ is to challenge 
retorts from slum-dwellers. He shows 
insufficient knowledge of other religions, 
and even of developments in his own. 
The constant harping on the sense of sin 
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seems to the present reviewer unhealthy ; 
the attempt to disparage mankind which 
is often made, and to insist on _ its 
degradation instead of encouraging its 
aspirations, will end in failure, if it has 
not already done so. 


The Rev. B. K. Cunningham in his 
‘Studies in New Testament Thought’ 
gives daily readings, meditations, and 
questions, with comments for circles of 
students. All this seems elementary, the 
only interesting suggestion being “* Com- 

are and contrast the death of Christ 
with that of Socrates.” We confess that 
we should like to see the results of this 
inquiry. 

The “ Manuals for Christian Thinkers ”’ 
serve a purpose in giving information in a 
condensed form. Mr. Bedale in ‘ The Old 
Testament and Archeology ’ sketches the 
condition of Canaan and the occupation 
of its inhabitants, chiefly from material 
supplied by Prof. Macalister. He gives 
a different version of the Creation story, 
and quotes Babylonian prayers and hymns. 
The beauty of some of these will surprise 
readers who have not seen them before. 

Dr. Banks in ‘ The Books of the New 
Testament ’ gives notes on the writers, 
dates, and doctrines of these books. Very 
little critical spirit is shown, and the 
following remark is typical : “‘ Take away 
Christianity, and the Old Testament is 
left hanging in the air.” 


‘The Latest Light on Bible Lands’ is 
thoroughly good, and evinces both learn 
ing and careful research. No prejudice 
is shown, but scarcely any controversial 
matter is introduced. Mr. Handcock is 
content mainly to let facts speak for them- 
selves, as when he gives the similarities and 
small differences between the Khammurabi 
and Mosaic codes, but makes little com- 
ment. The book is written for the ordinary 
reader, and contains numerous _illustra- 
tions, many of which frequenters of the 
British Museum will recognize, and we 
pause in admiration of the real artistic 
merit shown in some of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian tablets. The book is 
arranged historically, and with special 
reference to the Israelites, whose story 
has been amplified by the use of the 
wonderful Babylonian cylinders and 
tablets. 


Excavations, the development of 
modern science, the ‘ higher criticism,” 
and philosophy are all data open to 
Christian apologists, and their conclusions 
may well profit from these directions of 
advanced thought; yet the Rev. Prof. 
Bonney actually remarks that “ to know 
what others have just been saying hampers 
more than it helps me,” and adds that 
“the philosophy of science and of reli- 
gion lie outside” his present purpose, 
confessing that ‘‘ questions of this kind ” 
have never attracted him. Then why 
does he write a book on ‘The Present 
Relations of Science and Religion’ ? 
The first chapters, giving an account of 
the advance in science and the position 
of biology, form a useful résumé in spite of 
their being collections of quotations and 





of the unnecessarily long account of the 
well-known coincidence in Darwin’s and 
Wallace’s ideas on the origin of species. 
But scarcely any mention of theology is 
made, and no refutation supplied of state- 
ments, based on scientific facts, made 
by Rationalists. The quotation from 
‘Creative Evolution’ gives a wrong 
impression of Prof. Bergson’s meaning. 
The grave discussion on miracles ends :— 

“Tf we admit the possibility of any 
revelation, we also admit that miracles.... 
cannot be summarily rejected as impossible.” 
The analogy of electricity, magnetism, 
&c., is not convincing. 

Prof. Bonney discusses the credibility 
of Christianity in great detail, but makes 
no connexion between these chapters and 
thé preceding ones. An instance of his 
method is the following. He is speaking 
of recognition after death :— 

“It is, of course, possible that recognition 
may be a consequence of some other attri- 
bute than those dependent upon the sense 
of sight, but is it not equally possible that 
the appearance which one embodied spirit 
presents to another in the life to come may 
often be subjective rather than objective, 
so that the same person may wear a dif- 
ferent aspect to different individuals ? 
Parents may seem young to the child whom 
they lost in the earlier years of their married 
life, and old to those who, some forty years 
later, had been the solace of their age.” 

The author calls Christ the ‘ offering 
for sin,”’ and asserts that his own belief in 
the 
‘‘great Christian verities....those em- 
bodied in the two great creeds of the Catholic 
Church, is greater than ever.” 

We leave him there, but we wish we 
could more heartily agree with him in the 
statement that the clergy especially 
“have made it their business to secure 
proper nursing and due medical care for the 
sick, and to lighten the burden of ill-health. 
....They have striven to understand the 
needs of the labourer in the country, the 
worker in the mine, and the artisan in 
the city, and to become their helper and 
friend.” 


In ‘ Faith and Reality ’ Dr. Stowell is 
philosophical in method, and he does 
attempt to refute systems inimical to 
Christianity, but he is confused in thought 
and words, and does not fully comprehend 
the systems he criticizes. He thinks 
that ‘‘ faith....is an essential element, 
both subjectively and objectively, in the 
approach to reality’; but he changes his 
ground in saying that 
‘“‘ finite persons live, move, and have their 
being, only in their relationship to the 
Absolute Person. This relationship is the 
constructive principle of all reality, and is 
sustained by the movement of faith.” 

The confusion between faith and the 
object of faith continually occurs through- 
out the book, notably so when he speaks 
of the systems ‘‘ which would eliminate 
faith,” and includes among them pan- 
theism, ethicism, and positivism, each of 
which extols faith, though the object of 
their faith is not that of Christians. Dr. 
Stowell is fair in general in his exposition 
of systems other than Christianity, though 
it is a mistake to speak of “ Comte’s 
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“ The strictest indtretiwescaeneefor its own 
advance must look to its inner possibilities 
through fertility in hypothesis, through 
flashes of deductive insight, suggesting new 
lines of induction ”’ ; 
and quotes Bergson, Eucken, and others 
with approval when they assert that the 
intellect is inadequate for solving the 
problems of life ; yet he concludes that 
“the question that intellect asks can be 
answered only by intellect, though the 
answer urges us with a still more compre- 
hensive process than the intellectual.” 

We yield to the temptation to quote 
from ‘ Creative Evolution ’ :— 

‘“There are things that intelligence alone 
is able to seek, but which, by itself, it will 
never find. These things instinct alone 
could find ; but it will never seek them.” 

Dr. Stowell shows a wide sweep of 
philosophical knowledge, but he carries us 
back to the Middle Ages when he asserts 
that moral evil originates with the devil, 
who is personal. 
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All will admit the responsibility of Eng- 

land for the true welfare and prosperity 
of her Indian Empire. Now the religious 
well-being of the native races is an essential 
element in that welfare, and therefore 
the missionary problem in India which 
confronts the Christian Church is deeply 
significant. The aim of Mr. Bernard Lucas 
in ‘ Our Task in India ’ is 
“to give a fresh presentation of Indian 
Missions. ...more in accord with our modern 
thought and feeling on the subject, and 
to offer suggestions for its more effective 
working.” 
Its opinions are based on a lengthy experi- 
ence of missionary labour, and are pub- 
lished with the supreme desire for a 
nobler Church and a worthier empire 
in India. 

Mr. Lucas’s contribution depends on 
a striking contrast which he makes 
between two conceptions of Christian 
activity, and these he names Proselytism 
and Evangelism. He is careful in their 
definition, and he does not carry the con- 
trast too far, but he contends that these 
stand for two attitudes adopted by the 
Church towards the Hindu. The dif- 
ference in method represented by these 
is traced back to the days of St. Paul, 
whose success against the Jewish prose- 
lytizers was owing to his statesmanlike 
Evangelism. The pertinent and oppor- 
tune question which the author asks is :— 

‘Ts our message of Christ to India to 
be confined within Western theological and 
ecclesiastical moulds, as it was once in danger 
of being confined within Jewish moulds, 
or is it to be a message of spiritual life, 
free to be cast in fresh moulds which Indian 
religious thought and feeling are able to 
provide ?” 

The final success or failure of Indian 
missions, we-are assured, depends on the 
answer. Even at its best Proselytism 
implies that one particular religion must 
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igion must ‘be separated from the 
religious thought _artd feeling in which he 
has been bétn 4n@ brought up; and that 
such a convert should unreservedly accept 
the creed, ritual, and organization of his 
new faith. Mr. Lucas contrasts the spirit 
of such ideals with that of our Lord’s 
ministry, and it is the latter that helps him 
to sketch the true Evangelism. It may 
be that some races need first to be prose- 
lytes before they can be converts; but 
Proselytism must “ rise into Evangelism ”’ ; 
for, ‘‘ where the mere Proselytist might 
feel he had finished, the Evangelist would 

robably feel he had hardly begun.” 
The author advocates the adoption of 
the conception of evolution as a practical 
working basis in the religious as in other 
branches of human development. 

“The true missionary evangelist recog- 
nises in India a religious soul of a special 
type, evolved and nurtured by the same 
Divine Spirit which has evolved and nur- 
tured his own.” 

The Hindu must be saved for and not 
from India. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
ideal which Mr. Lucas would set before 
the Christian Church in its missionary 
enterprise. In the light of this ideal he 
discusses the motive of Evangelism, the 
requisite training and sympathy of its 
pioneers, the necessity for an Indian 
Church in its own rights, and the advan- 
tages of co-operation and union in the 
Indian field amongst our Church workers of 
every creed and polity. Mr. Lucas has 
made a broad-minded and well-considered 
appeal to the Christian Church, and we 
believe that he has pointed out the true, 
if difficult path of happier achievement. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Prors. F. C. Burkirr anv G. E. Newsom, 
who are the editors of ‘The Layman’s 
Library,” of which the first volume, de- 
voted to‘ The Faith of the Old Testament,’ 
now lies before us, have set themselves the 
raiseworthy task of building up, among 
aymen or “ non-specialist ’’ Bible readers, 
“a constructive religious ideal.’”” The 
critical and historical difficulties ‘‘ which 
— many thoughtful minds” are to 

> faced, and “ while taking full account 
of the results of modern criticism,’’ the 
contributors aim at offering a system of 
teaching, “ in the spirit of a large and firm 





The Faith of the Old Testament. By Alexan- 
der Nairne. ‘The Layman’s Library.” 
(Longmans & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Layman’s Old Testament. Edited, with 
Br ef Notes. by M. G. Glazebrook. (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament. 
By H. Wheeler Robinson. (Duckworth, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Literature of the Old Testament. By 
George Foot Moore. ‘“ Home University 
Library.” (Williams & Norgate, ls. net.) 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Loring 
W. Batten. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 





churchmanship,” calculated to “ satisfy 
both heart and mind.” 

It is, of course, clear that, in order 
properly to fulfil their purpose, works of 
this kind must resolutely go to the heart 
of things. They must lay hold with force 
and enthusiasm on the eternal verities 
which lie above the disintegrating activities 
either of literary or historical criticism. 
This requirement has, we are glad to say, 
been to a very considerable extent at- 
tained in the volume now under review. 
A note of encouragement and reassurance 
is sounded throughout the work, and the 
language rises at times to something like 
real eloquence. “Those prophets,’ Prof. 
Nairne, for instance, writes, 


““were indeed idealists who made no truce 
with superstition. But they were idealists 
who strove at every step to apply their 
ideal practically. If their supra-natural in- 
spiration is remarkable, so is the natural 
variety of its operation. Isaiah has left us 
the account of his tremendous call in 
chap. vi. It was as tremendous as St. Paul's 
ecstasy in which he heard unspeakable 
words ; yet Isaiah has attempted to describe 
what happened, and his attempt is marked 
by consummate art.” 


It would be easy to collect a number of 
other striking passages from Prof. Nairne’s 
volume, but we must content ourselves 
with saying that a similar high tone is 
maintained in the subsequent chapters of 
the book, which deal respectively with 
‘Ezekiel and the Law,’ the Wisdom 
Books, the Apocrypha and Daniel, and 
the Psalter. 

The only criticism we are 
to make—and it will be seen that 
it is a criticism which carries with it 
high appreciation as well—is that Prof. 
Nairne’s style and mode of viewing 
things are often pitched too high to be 
sufficiently useful to the rank and file 
of intelligent readers. In order to follow 
him successfully, his public must first of 
all rise to the level from which he addresses 
them. They must not only be able to 
appreciate his allusions to such writers as 
Plato, Hegel, Atschylus, and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, but must also have 
passed through a course of mental develop- 
ment which will enable them to come 
into close touch with the author’s own 
atmosphere. To take one concrete in- 
stance showing Prof. Nairne’s manner—an 
extreme case, we own—of referring to 
famous writers, how is a “ layman” who 
does not happen to have had a public- 
school training, or something equivalent 
to it, to appreciate the following quota- 
tion from a letter addressed by Fitz- 
Gerald to Cowell, introduced by our author 
for the purpose of illustrating the effect 
which the utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets make upon a person fresh from 
a perusal of the Book of Kings ?— 


‘And it came upon me, ‘come stella in 
ciel,’ when, in the account of the taking of 
Amphipolis, Thucydides, és tatra £vvéypayev, 
comes with seven ships to the rescue.”’ 

Our conclusion, then, is that Prof. 
Nairne’s volume is likely to prove very use- 
ful to many, but that a work of a similar 
tendency is still needed for the use of large 


inclined 





numbers of readers who belong to the 
intelligent, though not academically cul- 
tured classes of persons. 


‘ The Layman’s Old Testament ’ is hardly 
likely to be received with equal favour by 
all sections of Bible readers. Its very title 
seems calculated to invite attack. Is 
there to be one Bible for the clergy, people 
may ask, and another for the laity ? And 
if this is so, should not the form of the 
layman’s Bible be determined by corporate 
ecclesiastical authority rather than by an 
individual scholar, however high his 
attainments ? Nor can the prejudice—or, 
from another point of view, the legitimate 
opposition—be overcome by a_ closer 
acquaintance with the contents of the 
volume. Persons accustomed to treasure 
their Bible in its entirety are not likely 
to be appeased by what they get if they 
find that five books have been entirely 
omitted from the collection of sacred 
writings, whilst all others have been more 
or less shortened ; and a not inconsiderable 
number of old-fashioned readers will find 
an additional stumbling-block in the ad- 
mission of parts of the Apocrypha on an 
apparently equal footing with the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament as current 
in the reformed Churches. 

Having thus indicated the objections 
which might from certain points of view 
be reasonably levelled against the publica- 
tion, we can for the rest congratulate Dr. 
Glazebrook on the manner in which he has 
accomplished the task, no doubt under- 
taken by him under a due sense of public 
duty and responsibility. Particularly 
praiseworthy is the use he makes of the 
marginal readings of the Revised Version, 
though there is naturally room for 
diversity of opinion on a number of points. 





“The Revisers of the Old Testament, as 
is well known [he writes], placed a great deal 
of their most valuable work in the margin. 
There, in hundreds of cases, are to be found 
correct. translations, while the old errors 
remain in the text. But, so placed, they 
are almost useless to the ordinary reader, 
since the margin also contains hundreds of 
wrong translations, which were found in the 
Authorized Version, and rejected by the 
Revisers.”’ 


So far, therefore, as the present edition 
of the English Old Testament extends, 
Dr. Glazebrook deserves thanks for giving 
readers the text of the Revised Version 
considerably amended from the materials 
provided by the Revisers themselves. 

The brief notes at the foot of the pages, 
though “not in any sense a commen- 
tary,” will be found very useful in pro- 
viding information about the meaning of 
Hebrew names and phrases, the position 
of places, and other topics. Of great value 
are the maps (no fewer than eleven in 
number) given at the end. Everything 
stands out clearly on them, and not in 
the almost bewildering aspect such guides 
often present to the eye. Dr. Glazebrook 


has evidently paid special attention to 
this part of his subject, and nothing can 
be wiser or more helpful than the advice 
he offers on the use of the maps in the 
long note which follows the Preface. 
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Many books have been written regarding 
the religion of the Hebrews, and one need 
not always expect them to furnish wholly 
new material. Scholars have busied them- 
selves for many decades in Old Testa- 
ment criticism, and have made it hard for 

heir successors to win fame through their 
researches. But there is always room for 
fresh treatment of results, and Mr. 
Robinson in ‘The Religious Ideas of the 
Old Testament ’ is happy in his selection 
and arrangement of relevant ideas. He is 
an avowed critic, and he 

* believes critical study of the Old Testament 
to be no obstacle, but a great help to the 
progress of the Gospel of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is his aim in this book to present the 
leading religious views of the Hebrews 
in their historical setting, and to give 
some indication of their theological and 
philosophical value, as well as_ their 
significance for Christianity. 

The scheme of the book is good. Three 
chapters deal respectively with the Ideas 
of Religion, God, and Man ; two treat of 
the ‘Approach of God to Man’ and the ‘ Ap- 
proach of Men to God’; the problems of 
sin and suffering, and the national hope, 
occupy further sections ; while the whole 
is completed by a discussion of the perma- 
nent value of the Old Testament. What 
are some of these religious ideas? They 
are the product of the remarkable history 
of a notable race, and, if we know the 
characteristic features of that history, 
we can understand its philosophy of 
religion. The Hebrew nation was, first of 
all, ““exposed to a remarkable series of 
foreign influences.” Again, the history 
of Israel furnished wide scope for ‘ indi- 
vidual initiative.’ Each crisis in its 
story produced an interpreter of the 
providential order, from Moses to Ezra, 
who took his stand on moral principle. 
A third aspect was the Hebrew self- 
consciousness as a nation whose privilege 
it was to preserve and distribute a unique 
religion. That self-consciousness revealed 
itself in the Messianic hope, and resulted 
in an undaunted vigour which appro- 
priated for its own the most alien ele- 
ments. The “ teleological or providential 
aspect of the history of Israel’? may be 
taken as the fourth feature of a history 
“ progressively creative of the great ideas 
which are the foundation of the Christian 
faith.”” In the final chapter Mr. Robinson 
makes the claim that these ideas form 
part of a divine revelation. ‘“‘ No purely 
naturalistic formula will ever explain 
Israel’s history,” for that history discloses 
intense belief in the ‘ real Spiritual inter- 
course of God and man.” That inter- 
course might be broken, and man was 
estranged from God ; but through suffer- 
ing and discipline he learnt the divine 
purpose. 

The book is supplied with copious notes, 
which not only illustrate the argument, but 
also reveal an exact and wide scholarship. 


The task of giving a critical account of 
‘The Literature of the Old Testament’ in a 
form that is at once concise, comprehensive, 
and clear is by no means easy; and 





Prof. Moore is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated the more heartily on having 
accomplished it with a high degree 
of felicity. Complete success is rendered 
unattainable by the limitation of space. 
In order to be comprehensive in the fuller 
sense of the term, a book of this kind 
should provide, in an easy form, sufficient 
indications of divergency of critical 
opinion on all the more important debat- 
able points ; but no such fullness of treat- 
ment could have been contemplated by 
the publishers at the outset. Apart, 
therefore, from the general outline of 
critical theory on which most modern 
scholars are agreed, the author could, on 
a number of details, give us only his own 
opinion ; and exigencies of space made it 
also necessary for him to refer the reader 
to some of his other writings ‘‘ for a fuller 
statement of the reasons for his views 
and a more detailed analysis.’”’ Criticism 
can naturally have but little to say 
regarding the different parts of a work 
which thus, from its very nature, avoids 
critical controversy, and we _ therefore 
only set down a few remarks that may 
serve the purpose of drawing attention 
to some of the more noteworthy features 
of the little book. 

Of great excellence as a popular exposi- 
tion of the theme is the opening chapter, 
which deals with the formation of the 
Canon of the Old Testament and _ its 
history down to late Reformation times. 
In the second introductory chapter the 
Hebrew Scriptures are with equal clear- 
ness treated as a national literature, pos- 
sessing an almost unique importance in 
this respect, “‘ apart from its religious 
value and authority for the synagogue 
and the church.” 

Passing over the narrative portions of 
the Canon—to which, by the way, the 
Book of Jonah is attached in chap. xiv. 
by the side of Esther and Ruth—we note 


that Prof. Moore favours in a rather 
extreme form the theory of multiple 
authorship of the second part of 


Isaiah, holding that portions of it belong, 
perhaps, to the third century B.c., 
‘with some minor additions of even 
later date.’ In the treatment of the 
Book of Job we miss a reference to the 
tone of irony with which the hero of the 
work sometimes confronts the self-con- 
stituted defenders of the Almighty. Prof. 
Moore’s remark, on the other hand, that 
Job “appeals from the injustice of God 
to the just God who some day will have 
to justify him,” savours rather strongly of 
paradox. 

We conclude with a mention of our 
author’s view that the language of the 
Song of Songs proves that it belongs 
“to a very late period in Hebrew lite- 
rature,”’ and that the work represents 
“an anthology of love songs,” nothing 
requiring us to suppose “‘ that they are the 
production of one poet.” 


Prof. Batten has, in his investigation 
of the many interesting and complicated 
problems presented by the twin books of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, aimed at critical thorough- 
ness and fullness of detail, and he has, 
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nicles, to which he unhesitatingly adheres, 
is held by most modern scholars. But 
there is much diversity of opinion with 
regard to the character of the sources that 
were used by the Chronicler, and the 
amount of revision which they had to 
undergo in order to be made conformable 
to the general trend of his narrative ; and 
in his treatment of the questions thus 
raised Prof. Batten often takes a moderate 
and what, in the present stage of critical 
controversy, may almost be called a 
conservative line. 

The edict of Cyrus for the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian exile, for 
instance, which has been declared un- 
authentic by several leading scholars, our 
author is strongly inclined to regard as 
genuine. The corollary, of course, is that 
the historicity of a return from the exile 
in the time of Cyrus is, notwithstanding a 
strong current of adverse opinion, once 
more vigorously defended, with the qualifi- 
cation, however, that the number of per- 
sons who took advantage of the edict 
was comparatively insignificant. 

Prof. Batten also rejects the view held 
by several critics that the Chronicler him- 
self composed the Aramaic documents 
given in Ezra, though he considers that 
only the correspondence with Artaxerxes 
embodied in chap. iv. represents historical 
fact in the full sense of the word. The 
edict of Artaxerxes authorizing Ezra’s 
mission, to name only the last part of the 
Aramaic section, has, according to him, 
been largely amplified ‘‘ by one who 
exaggerated Ezra’s mission more than 
even the Chronicler did.” One of the 
grounds alleged by several critics for 
assigning a late date to these documents 
is of a linguistic nature, the assumption 
being that the language of the Elephantiné 
Papyri, which belongs to the fifth century 
B.c., is much earlier than the Aramaic 
of Daniel and Ezra; but Prof. Batten 
ranges himself on the side of those who 
consider that the Aramaic of the papyri 
is identical with that exhibited in the 
Biblical documents. 

In discussing the relation of 1 Esdras to 
the canonical Ezra, our author pays due 
attention to the theory put forward with 
much ingenuity by Sir Henry Howorth, 
that the first-named recension was the 
original Septuagint rendering of the 
Hebrew text, whilst the Greek version 
standing second in our form of the Septu- 
agint is really Theodotion’s translation. 
After allowing that much credit is due to 
this indefatigable English investigator 
‘‘ for his persistent efforts to bring Esdras 
into the prominence it deserves,” the 
Professor expresses the view that 
“his fundamental mistake is the under- 
lying theory that there was an authorita- 
tive and standard Greek translation of the 
Old Testament comparable to the Autho- 
rized Version in English, a sort of official 
textus receptus. The fact is that 1 and 
2 Esdras [2 Esdras meaning here our Ezra- 
Nehemiah] are quite independent transla- 
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tions of Semitic originals....1 Esdras had 
one Semitic text of which it is a free and 
idiomatic version ; 2 Esdras is a slavishly 
literal rendering of our present Masoretic 
text.” 

A considerable degree of sound judg- 
ment is shown by our author in his 
rejection of the theory strenuously advo- 
cated by his American colleague Prof. 
Torrey, that the person of Ezra never 
existed, and that the account of his labours 
is a creation of the Chronicler. He 
regards as the strongest of his opponent's 
arguments the absence of any mention of 
Kzra in the * Praise of the Fathers * com- 
posed by Ben-Sira about 180 B.c., and 
embodied in Ecclesiasticus, chaps. xliv.—l. 
Much force is, of course, added to this 
argument by the fact that Nehemiah 
and two other leaders of the period do 
get brief mention in the composition 
referred to. Prof. Batten, however, decides 
that in any case an account of Ezra’s 
activity must have lain before Ben-Sira 
in the Books of Chronicles, which at first 
included Ezra-Nehemiah, and that it is 
now “impossible to learn” why he 
omitted a name of such importance. 

Our author’s independence of judgment 
asserts itself particularly in his view 
of the historical periods to which Ezra 
and Nehemiah respectively belonged. In 
opposition to the general trend of opinion 
among critics, he separates the mission 
of Ezra from that of Nehemiah by, 
roughly, a period covered by two 
generations, Nehemiah having been, 
according to him, governor of Judah in 
444-432 B.c., under Artaxerxes 1. Longi- 
manus, who reigned from 464 to 424, and 
Qzra having received his commission 
rather late in the time of Artaxerxes II. 
Mnemon, whose reign began in 404 and 
ended in 359. But interesting and impor- 
tant as this hypothesis may be, if viewed 
in the light of an all but fresh battle- 
ground for critics, present and to come, 
we cannot say that the arguments as 
presented here are sufficient to convince 
us. Some of the few passages in Ezra- 
Nehemiah on which Prof. Batten relies 
seem to us entirely devoid of the cogency 
which we are asked to see in them, 
and the remaining verses, dealing as 
they do with names which may occur in 
successive generations, are also of little 
value in the argument. An attempt has 
been made to add strength to the theory 
from the mention in the Elephantiné 
Papyri of a Jehohanan who was High 
Priest at Jerusalem in 407 B.c., the suppo- 
sition being that he is identical with the 
Jehohanan with whom Ezra is stated to 
have been associated; but unfortunately 
the Jehohanan of Ezra’s time is not styled 
High Priest, nor would identity of name 
in any case, as has already been intimated, 
necessarily imply identity of person. 

In the textual notes great importance 
is attached to the evidence provided by 
1 Esdras ; but many of the emendations 
and restorations are, in our opinion, of a 
doubtful character. A special surprise is 
the presence on p. 68 of a supposed 
Hebrew form (0°73'5D) meaning “* sur- 
rounding places.”” Such a form does not, 
as a matter of fact, exist. 





THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. 

A contTriButTion by Prof. Swete to the 
exegetical literature of the New Testament 
is certain to be received with gratitude by 
those who recognize that the documents 
of religion must be subjected to examina- 
tion, and at the same time feel that rever- 
ence should direct the operation. His 
book on ‘ The Last Discourse and Prayer of 
our Lord’ is manifestly the work of a man 
at once devout and learned. who makes 
use of his scholarship to determine the 
exact meaning of the words of the sacred 
text, and his critical power to interpret 
the thought of the Lord. We are told 
in the Foreword that critical problems 
have been almost wholly passed over, not 
as being unimportant, but as foreign to 
the intention of this book, and also that 
the book makes no claim to the character 
of a formal commentary. The fact that 
the book is not a formal commentary in- 
creases its literary value ; and the notes 
are of special worth, since they do not 
record the opinions of eminent scholars, 
but are mainly devoted to throwing light 
on the thought conveyed. 

Prof. Swete admits that the words of 
Christ as they are given in the Synoptic 
Gospels cannot be regarded as the ipsissima 
verba of our Lord, since they have come 
to us through a translation and from 
sources which were originally not docu- 
mentary, but oral. He sees, however, in 
the Fourth Gospel a difference between 
the earlier discourses and the last discourse 
and prayer. It is not unreasonable, he 
thinks, to suppose that words spoken 
on the last night of the Lord’s life pro- 
duced an impression which could not be 
effaced, and that one of the hearers found 
at the end of a long career the very words 
still ringing in his ears. Repeated study 
confirms Prof. Swete in his conviction that 
the words approach as near to those 
spoken by our Lord as the memory of 
one who heard them can bring us. There 
is in them, he says, “‘ a severe simplicity, 
a divine dignity, a mystery of paradox 
in which the reader catches sight of un- 
explored depths of truth ; features which, 
if not absent from the earlier discourses, 
are present here far more conspicuously ”’ ; 
and he concludes that it is incredible that 
the last discourse and prayer of Jesus 
rest upon no historical foundation, and 
that they represent only what the Evan- 
gelist conceived that He would have said. 

It is open to any one to affirm in opposi- 
tion to Prof. Swete that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel is responsible for the style 
of the last chapters, and that the style 
is affected by the greatness and solemnity 
of his subject ; while, on the other hand, 
since the trained thought of an experienced 
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critic must have a high value, many may 
choose to accept Prof. Swete as a director 
worthy to be trusted. Yet there is 
a serious difficulty in his contention 
which cannot be overlooked when we 
are dealing with shades of meaning ex- 
pressed by the tenses of verbs or by 
specific words as opposed to words with 
a general significance. The last discourse 
and prayer of Jesus were uttered not in 
Greek, but in Aramaic ; and even if the 
Apostle John composed the Fourth Gospel, 
he did not write it, according to tradition, 
till his old age. But could he so remember 
the words of Jesus as to render them 
exactly in Greek? and can it be shown 
that Aramaic could express the fine mean- 
ings or minute distinctions detected by 
Prof. Swete in the Greek words of the 
Gospel ? 

The examination of John xiv. 2 illus- 
trates the significance attributed to the 
words used by Jesus; but as he admits 
that Jesus spoke in Aramaic, it is necessary 
for Prof. Swete to show that the significance 
of the Greek words is to be found in corre- 
sponding Aramaic words. This, however, 
he does not attempt to do. After quoting 
the English words of the verse he adds 
this commentary: ‘J am going, He 
repeats, though He now uses a word which 
speaks of His departure as a journey 
rather than as a permanent withdrawal 
from the world.” The word used _ is 
ropevopar and not izayw. Regarding the 
meaning of these two words reference is 
made to Dr. Abbott, who in his ‘ Johan- 
nine Vocabulary, says concerning John 
xiv. 2, ‘‘ There remains the most difficult 
passage of all, in which the Saviour gives 
up, for a time, irdyo, and substitutes 
Topevopar, go (on a journey). In the 
verse there is mention of ‘‘ many abodes ” 
or “‘many mansions,” and Prof. Swete 
points out that the disciples, to whom 
Jesus was speaking, might picture these 
if they gazed on the different chambers 
of the earthly Temple. 


** Mansions [he says] has come into our 
Authorized and Revised versions, through 
Tyndale, from the Vulgate arid Old atin, 
where the word bears its proper meaning, 
‘places where a traveller halts and rests 
upon his journey ’ ”’ ; 
and he proceeds to indicate that Jesus 
meant that the disciples should think of 
the heavenly temple, not as a sanctuary for 
the Divine Majesty alone, but rather as a 
vast palace of shelter and rest for as many 
as the Lord willed. The suggestion is 
made that 
‘perhaps there is also latent in the word 
the thought that the future life is for the 
blessed a progress in which they ‘ go from 
strength to strength,’ as men in a long 
journey go from halting place to halting 
place, until the end is reached.”’ 


Undoubtedly Prof. Swete’s commentary 
on the words as he finds them in the 
Greek text is good, since it is suggestive 
without being strained ; but what of the 
Aramaic words? The commentary on 
the ‘‘ many mansions ”’ is excellent indeed, 
but it makes.mention of the Church in a 
strange fashion. Jesus teaches that the 
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must be made ready by His entrance ; and 


we are told, in Prof. Swete’s words, that 
“He is Himself the forerunner of the 
universal Church: the Church cannot 
enter until He has entered first.”’ 

An interesting problem is suggested, 
but not solved, in the disquisition on the 
statement, ‘‘ None cometh to the Father 
except through Me.” It is alleged that 
from one point of view the Gospel is 
exclusive, and that its very comprehensive- 
ness and divine sufficiency forbid an 
alternative ; but it is admitted that it is 
another question how inclusive the One 
Way may be. In significant words Prof. 
Swete sets forth that ‘‘ many, it may be, 
have travelled over it, and reached the 
end with little knowledge of Christ or 
none; saints of generations before He 
came, saints who never heard His name, 
and yet in some measure partook of the 
truth and the life.” If we ask how saints 
who never heard Christ's name have 
reached the presence of the Father, we are 
not answered, but are told ‘‘ that it is 
enough to know that all who have reached 
the Father’s house have come through 
Him, and that all who come through Him 
attain at last.” In ancient times Justin 
Martyr had the problem before him, and 
he attempted to answer it through his 
doctrine of the Logos. 

Many examples might be given of 
exegesis which shows a clear understanding 
of the mind of Jesus, and is not a mere 
interpretation of words. ~ One of these 
may be noted. ‘‘ He that believeth in 
me,” Jesus says, “‘ the works that I do, 
he shall also do; yea, and greater than 
these shall he do, because I am going to 
the Father’ (John xiv. 12). There is the 
promise that the disciple is to do greater 
things than the Master, and in reference 
to it Prof. Swete points out that, when 
Jesus sent the disciples of the Baptist 
to their master with a record of wonders 
heard and seen by them, He gave the 
highest place in that record to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the poor. In this 
preaching there is an indication of the 
fulfilment of the promise. Prof. Swete 
shows that, judged by outward appear- 
ances, the ministry of Jesus was a failure ; 
and he proceeds to say that “ greater 
things were done by the Eleven, by St. 
Paul and his followers, by the Church of 
the early centuries; greater things are 
being done by the Church of the present 
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age. 


In ‘The Eschatology of Jesus’ Dr. 
Jackson is not always easily heard 
amidst the multitude of authorities he 
has assembled, but when his voice is 
detected his words are unmistakable. 
He examines the sources of the Life of 
Jesus in order that the narratives and 
sayings which bear the hall-mark of 
substantial genuineness may be deter- 
mined, and conclusions reached. bearing 
on His beliefs and opinions regarding 
the Last Things. After making a 
survey of the Old Testament and Apoca- 
lyptic literature, he contrasts the Escha- 
tology of contemporary Judaism and that 
of Jesus. The most significant chapter 





in the book is devoted to the Person of 
Christ, and it is followed by “ an attempt 
to differentiate between the transitory 
and the permanent elements of an 
Eschatology which points to One who, if 
human and divine, both spoke in the 
language and shared the conceptions of a 
remote antiquity.” The inquiry closes 
with reflections occasioned by eschato- 
logical survivals in the Church’s Creeds. 

In the examination of the sources of the 
Life of Jesus no theory of special inspira- 
tion of the New Testament writings is 
admitted ; and Dr. Jackson, when care- 
fully inspecting the Gospels, acts with 
perfect freedom in separating the ideas of 
Jesus from those of the Evangelists. 
There is, of course, grave danger of error 
in any such method of separation, since 
the inyestigator or critic of the Gospels 
must be the divider of their substance, 
giving to Jesus or the Evangelist a portion 
according to his own opinion. Yet it is 
to be admitted that there may be necessity, 
in order to secure a Christology satisfactory 
to the highest spiritual demands, to 
mark off Christ from His biographers ; 
but, none the less, wherever this separation 
takes place, there is danger of opinion 
interfering with judgment, and therefore 
the onlooker, the reader, student, or who- 
ever he may be, must be on his guard. 
The difficulty of reaching truth or fact 
in history is implied in Dr. Jackson’s 
statement that a possibility must be 
reckoned with that “the early Church 
has projected the glory of its risen and 
ascended Lord back into the earthly life 
of Jesus.” 

Remarkable results, however else they 
may be styled, are reached by Dr. Jack- 
son in the process of determining the 
ideas of Jesus. Regarding the predictions 
of the Passion, he says that in His earlier 
anticipations Jesus had expected that 
His appearance at Jerusalem would bring 
the decisive moment, God would intervene 
on His behalf, and His recognition and 
acclamation as Messiah-King would ensue 
forthwith. Then we are told that * later 
on He begins to realize that, while God's 
cause must triumph, it will not be on the 
lines of earlier expectations.” Further, 
it is made plain to us that in the thought 
of Jesus He is Himself peculiarly related 
to the kingdom, and very conspicuous is 
‘His réle in the drama of the Last 
Things.’ It is indicated that, ‘* through- 
out conscious of limitations, He, destined 
Messiah that He is, eagerly awaits eman- 


cipation ; the supreme moment when He | 


shall have passed through the gate of 
death to be exalted, as the Son of Man, 
at the right hand of God.” Jesus was 
absolutely persuaded, Dr. Jackson asserts, 
that He would shortly come to this earth, 
in glory with the clouds of heaven, that 
there would be a tribunal for the nations 
with Himself as judge, and that there 
would be no interregnum or period of 
Messianic rule. No dubiety is to be 
detected in Dr. Jackson's statement, 
and the fact remains that Jesus did not 
return with the clouds of heaven. 

In the contrast between the conceptions 
of Judaism and the ideas of Jcsus it is 








shown that the Jews believed that the 
new kingdom was to be a kingdom of the 
Jews, while Jesus, though it might seem 
that He too conceived of an essentially 
Jewish kingdom, did actually place the 
genuinely devout Gentile on an equality 
with the genuinely devout Jew. Thus 
there was a difference between Jesus and 
the Jews in regard to the kingdom ;_ but 
Dr. Jackson, while very strongly asserting 
that Jesus was separated from contem- 
poraries who satisficd themselves with 
low ideals, and admitting that now and 
again He transcended the very noblest 
representatives of Judaism, declares that 
it is at best a precarious assumption to 


| hold that He adopted the general idea 








of the miraculous introduction of the 
kingdom by God in the near future, and 
“transmuted it into that of a spiritual 
kingdom, already set up in the present.”’ 
The assumption may be precarious, but 
none the less it may be a fact that the 
spiritual kingdom was not recognized 
by men who were looking for a material 
kingdom, and could think of or under- 
stand no other. It is argued that Jesus 
must have had in His mind a visible 
kingdom, since the Evangelists could not 
have misrepresented Him entirely ; but 
it may be argued, on the other hand, that 
He who thought so clearly on other sub- 
jects could not have been altogether mis- 
taken in regard to the Last Things. The 
conclusions of Dr. Jackson are unmis- 
takable. No external coming of the 
Son of Man is to be looked for; there can 
be no anticipation of a Last Day, of 
Judgment set and books opened, of a 
kingdom to be established by the omni- 
potent God when He shall have upheaved 
the heavens and the earth, raised the 
dead, and vanquished and destroyed the 
devil and all his angels. Yet, says Dr. 
Jackson, “it was of such things that 
Jesus thought; of such things He was 
wont to speak; for such a kingdom His 
disciples were taught by Him to pray 
in the petition ‘Thy kingdom come.’ ” 
But surely the idea of the kingdom, when 
that petition was first uttered, could not 
have had such a content as that suggested 
by Dr. Jackson. Jesus, according to the 
Gospel narrative, had not propounded a 
doctrine of the Last Things when He 
taught His disciples to pray, and how 
could: they have interpreted the idea of 
the kingdom as Dr. Jackson now interprets 
it ? One could not refute Dr. Jackson’s 
statements by merely saying that, when 
men now repeat the Lord’s Prayer, they 
petition for a kingdom which can never 
come, according to the conception in the 
mind of Jesus; yet the fact remains, 
if Dr. Jackson’s contention be true, that 
the kingdom as thought of by Jesus must 
not or should not be solicited in prayer, 
since it can never come. 

In a, signiticant chapter—‘ Husk and 
Kernel’—the statement is made that it 
is imperative to distinguish between the 
transitory and the permanent, between 
husk and kernel, in the Eschatology of 
Jesus. There is comparatively little diffi- 
culty in recognizing the husk. It is the 
‘ specifically Apocalyptic Messianism of 
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Jesus,” which cannot “‘ do otherwise than 
wax old and vanish away.” Dr. Jackson 
claims that thera must be, on the other 
hand, an element in the Eschatology of 
Jesus which has a present value and 
significance, and it is the kernel. That 
element was essential to primitive devo- 
tion; and it is asked, in what way does 
it affirm itself indispensable as a source of 
vitality and energy in modern religious 
life? Dr. Jackson represents that the 
idea embodied in the Eschatology of 
Jesus is that of the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of God. We are told that the 
embodiment belonged to its own day, 
also that the idea is so grand that it 
cannot be other than divine and of abiding 
significance. The quality of grandeur, 
however, does not prove that the idea 
is the essential element in the Eschatology 
of Jesus. Between kernel and husk there 
is an intimate physical relation, but what 
intimate relation is there between the 
idea of the ultimate triumph of the cause 
of God and the Eschatology of Jesus ? 
Were the Apocalyptic vision of Jesus, with 
its specific details, merely a_ picture, 
would it directly suggest the triumph of 
the cause of God ? It does seem as if Dr. 
Jackson felt that he must discover an 
apology for the Eschatology of Jesus, 
and as if he were satisfied that Jesus 
was none the less the prophet of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the cause of God, even 
though He was limited by the ideals of 
His age and predicted events which could 
not come to pass. Yet many of those 
who accept the judgment of the Christian 
world, that there has never been a greater 
spiritual teacher than Jesus, will find that 
the difficulties in the Eschatology ascribed 
to Him are due to His biographers. 


The volume entitled ‘ Unwritten Sayings 
of our Lord,’ is almost entirely made up of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Smith in London- 
derry on the Smyth Memorial Foundation. 
Its aim appears to be twofold: to deal 
with a subject of theological significance, 
and to treat it in popular fashion. The 
author has not been more than partially 
successful in his difficult task. As popular 
pulpit discourses the lectures are good. 
They all follow one pattern: short intro- 
duction, historical setting, exposition, 
and moral, the whole being rounded off 
by pleasing phrase, allusion, and anec- 
dote ; and it is a pattern approved by 
many speakers and audiences. Some of 
the illustrations, however, are so trite as 
to be unworthy of Dr. Smith’s undoubted 
range of reading. Sir Isaac Newton and 
his renowned apple, James Watt and his 
boiling kettle, have already done more 
than their fair share of service, and should 
be allowed to rest on their homiletic 
laurels. The like privilege might be now 
given to the unhappy James VI., whom 
countless sermons have pilloried as ‘* God’s 
sillie vassal.” 

The elucidation of the selected Sayings 
is not always convincing ; in some cases 
it is far-fetched and fanciful. Among the 
‘ Agrapha’ is the inscription which Dr. 
Alexander Duff found on the gateway of 
the Mohammedan mosque near Agra ;— 





“Jesus, on whom be peace, has said : 

‘The world is merely a bridge: ye are to 
pass over it, and not to build your dwellings 
upon it.’ ”’ 
The tradition that St. Thomas and St. Bar: 
tholomew evangelized part of Hindustan 
makes it possible that Akbar, like Alex- 
ander Severus, was willing to ornament 
a sacred edifice with a sentence from 
Christ’s teaching. But the character of 
the saying presents difficulties which 
Dr. Smith would solve by an “ attractive 
possibility ”’—that Jesus in his journey to 
Tyre was moved to speech by the mole 
of Alexander the Great. One cannot 
help feeling that the possibility of this 
explanation is less than its attraction. 
The exegesis of the first and third Sayings 
seems open to question, and the author 
reveals the Scotsman when, from the 
words ‘“*‘ My mystery is for Me and the 
sons of My house,” he deduces arguments 
for the “ spiritual independence ” of the 
Church as taught by the Reformers. 

There are ample foot-notes in the book, 
and these show both a thorough know- 
ledge of patristic literature and a con- 
siderable power of turning it to advan- 
tage in commentary. But there is little 
or no discussion either of the sources or 
authenticity of the Sayings. The volume 
will appeal not so much to the scholar 
whose main interest is theology, as to the 
layman who cares for a popular rendering 
of things not generally known. This 
appears to be recognized in the opening 
pages, where the author is at pains to 
conciliate those whom the existence of 
“Unwritten Sayings” might take by 
surprise. 








ST. PAUL AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Sir Witi1aM Ramsay has paid remark- 
able attention to the claims of St. Paul and 
his theology. For him they are so notable 
that he has in previous books discussed 
with scrupulous care every aspect of the 
Greco-Roman world which throws light 
on Paulinism. But he believes that as a 
creed, either of religion or of philosophy, 
it is too great to be measured merely in 
terms of its day. It is the aim of his 
volume ‘On the Teaching of Paul in 
Terms of the Present Day’ to show that 
the teaching of St. Paul (or rather of 
Paul, for he has a reasoned objection to 
this use of “‘Saint’’) is significant for all 
time ; that it actually rids itself of tra- 
ditional difficulties, and gains in lucidity 
when interpreted in the light of modern 
scientific principles. The author’s esti- 
mate is sharply opposed tothat of Deiss- 
mann. To the Berlin professor Paul was 





“an uneducated man, possessing no 
literary excellence and no learning, a mere 
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writer of letters in the vulgar speech, having 


a certain quickness in picking up scraps of 
philosophy and poetry that circulated among 
the people unknown to and unmarked by 
the world.”’ 


To St. Luke, the historian, Paul was 

“the centre of interest wherever he went, 
dominating all by his personality, heralded 
before he came, the man that has * turned the 
world upside down,’ educated in his thoughts, 
and polished in his tone of courtesy, ver- 
satile and adaptable so that he moves at 
his ease in every class of society.” 

Sir William Ramsay is on the side of 
St. Luke; and he seeks to make good 
his judgment in this book, which has 
“not a paragraph that has not been 
pondered over for years, and composed 
word by word in hard labour, before it 
was put on paper.” His unique qualifica- 
tion for this task is that he has laboriously 
followed the very footsteps of Paul 
the Traveller, and he makes the most 
of this, often to the disadvantage of the 
less favoured Deissmann. Every ques- 
tion is discussed with minute reference to 
topography and ancient culture. 

In the first part of the book, a treatment 
of preparatory questions, the author deals 
with the influence of Hellenism on Paulin- 
ism, and has a friendly dispute with 
Principal Garvie, who minimizes its sig- 
nificance. But there are not the makings 
of controversy, for Sir William does not 
belittle Hebraic elements. 

“Hellenism [he says] never touches the 

life and essence of Paulinism, which is 
fundamentally and absolutely Hebrew ; but 
it does strongly affect the expression of 
Paul's teaching.” 
In the light of this the statement on 
p- 13 might be modified. We are con- 
vinced also that it is too rash to say that 
“no development in the religious position 
of Paul can be traced in the letters. His 
religious thought is as complete in the first 
as in the last.” 


In this section, too, our author gives 
reasons for his belief that St. Paul knew 
Jesus on the Damascus road because he 
had previously seen Him in life. He is, 
therefore, at one with Johannes Weiss, 
but he differs from him in his methods of 
argument. His discussion of the relation 
between St. Paul and St. John gives him 
the opportunity of criticizing Dr. Moffatt, 
who differs from him in other matters of 
Pauline research. 

The most noteworthy part of the book 
concerns the interpretation of the thought 
of St. Paul. The basis of this is found to 
be twofold—God is, and God is good— 
and faith is the “ initial force’? which 
compels recognition of this creed, a creed 
that is saved from pantheism by the 
strength of its Hebrew traditions. When 
Sir William descends to the particulars of 
the teaching he is beset by many difficulties, 
but he declares that, ‘when the true 
nature and meaning of the Pauline term 
‘faith’ is understood,” these are seen to 
rest on misconceptions. It is ‘* the power 
that sets man moving in the right direc- 
tion,’ not an external power, but one 
that works in and through the mind of 
man; it is at once divine and human. 
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Human conduct is a problem of growth, 
and St. Paul is the preacher of growth. 
This is the category which resolves 
every antinomy. The righteousness which 
justifies a man, which he is attaining and 
yet never attains, is a process of growth 
toward the supreme righteousness of God. 
A man is free, not because of what he is, 
but of what he may be. Salvation is a 
free gift, yet it is earned by man, because 
“the Divine in man answers to the 
Divine above man, and makes a step in the 
long course towards reunion.” The power 
of God works in and through the indi- 
viduality of man. But there is a condition 
of growth, both for the individual and 
for the nation, and that is hearkening to 
the Divine voice. 

In the third part of the book subsidiary 
questions are discussed. The author 
criticizes M. Loisy and others who believe 
that “‘the mystery of Paul’s conversion 
is his conversion to the Mysteries”’; and 
he has been at some pains to enlist medical 
authority for his conviction that St. Paul 
was not an epileptic, but probably subject 
to malarial fever. In another chapter he 
restates and supports his theory of the 
imprisonment and ‘ supposed trial” of 
St. Paul in Rome; while an important 
section on the daté of the Galatian letter 
gives him the opportunity of modify- 
ing his previous opinion and criticizing 
the views of others. The vexed ques- 
tion of St. Paul’s literary style is also 
treated at length ; and though Sir William 
dissents from the findings of Blass, he 
strongly opposes the strictures of Deiss- 
mann, maintaining, with good reason, 
that the style of the Pauline epistles, by 
its perfect compatibility with their thought, 
satisfies the highest requirement of art. 

The book is a considerable contribution 
to Pauline literature, and by its firm 
grasp of essential principles shows that its 
author must be judged by more important 
matters than South Galatian theories. If 
there are in it frequent criticisms of fellow- 
scholars, there are also frank admissions 
of fallibility and openness of mind to 
alien opinion. On many pages, however, 
there are expressions—personal, colloquial, 
and discursive—that are better suited to 
the platform. The volume would have 
gained by delay in publication, as its lack 
of exact reference to authorities, its fre- 
quent reminders that the author is ‘‘ away 
from books,’ and its subdivision into 
fifty-four sections the connexion of which 
is not always obvious, suggest. 


The study of Comparative Religion has 
led many workers to extreme positions, 
and too often similarity has been translated 
into identity, while similarity itself has 
been detected by men having the will to 
detect. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that if the work of all the labourers 
in. the field of Comparative Religion 
was accepted at the value claimed for it, 
one result would be that there would be 
nothing new and unique found in Christia- 
nity. Learning and severe exactness of 
method are specially necessary in dealing 
with the facts revealed by such study, 





since these may affect the cherished faith 
of Christian men. 


Undoubtedly Prof. Kennedy possesses 
the knowledge and sobriety of judg- 
ment which should be found in a critic 
of New Testament ideas, and his ‘ St. Paul 
and the Mystery-Religions’ illustrates the 
temperate and serious decisions which are 
characteristic of our best English theo- 
logians. He examines the State-Mysteries 
of Eleusis, the Mystery-Cults of the Great 
Mother (with Attis) and of Isis (with 
Serapis), and the typically Hellenistic 
religious phenomena connected with the 
Hermetic mystery-literature; and he 
claims that this examination provides an 
atmosphere for the detailed comparison 
of their conceptions with Pauline ideas. 
A chapter is devoted to Mystery-Termin- 
ology, and it is found that St. Paul fre- 
quently employs terms which have a 
more or less technical meaning as 
used in Mystery-Religions: though at 
the same time it is admitted that side 
by side with these terms are found far- 
reaching conceptions ‘‘ to which there are 
at least thought-provoking analogies in 
Pagan religion.”” Reasons are given for 
the assertion that it is sheer hypothesis to 
ascribe to St. Paul any direct acquaintance 
with Mystery-ideas through the medium of 
literature, but it is granted that liturgical 
formule and technical terms of ritual 
would be familiar to him. Then, the 
question is asked, how far does the use 
of mystic terminology involve the adop- 
tion of the ideas which it expresses? In 
seeking an answer to this important 
question, Prof. Kennedy pays special 
attention to the words zvetya and wv xi), 
and finds that St. Paul’s religious use of 
these and cognate terms “has its root 
in the soil of the Old Testament.” 


In an interesting section, ‘ St. Paul and 
the Central Conceptions of the Mystery- 
Religions,’ the chief aim of the Mystery- 
Religions is set forth, and that is the 
offer of salvation (cwrnpia) to those who 
have been duly initiated. We are told 
that the element prized above all others 
in owrnpia is the assurance of a life which 
death cannot quench, a victorious im- 
mortality, and that this boon is reached 
by the process of regeneration. ‘* The 
full significance of the process,’ Prof. 
Kennedy says, “* hecomes clear from its 
being frequently described as deification 
(GewOijvar, droPewOjvac), and it always seems 
to depend on some kind of contact with 
Deity.”’ Here we come into touch with 
conceptions which are at least suggestive 
of certain Christian ideas. Prof. Kennedy 
quotes a summary given by M. Loisy of the 
Pauline conception of Jesus Christ, and 
in it the first statement is that: ‘‘ He was 
a saviour-god, after the manner of an 
Osiris, an Attis, a Mithra.” Like them, 
M. Loisy affirms, He, had a celestial origin, 
made an appearance on earth, accom- 
plished a work of universal redemption ; 
like Adonis, Osiris, and Attis, died a violent 
death and was restored to life; and like 
them prefigured in His lot that of the 
human beiags who should commemorate 
His mystic enterprise, and prepared and 





assured the salvation of those who became 
partners in His passion. 

M. Loisy’s statements are in many ways 
typical of the rashness with which an 
analogy between Christianity and the 
Mystery - Religions is asserted. Prof. 
Kennedy, after observing that nothing is 
more misleading than an inaccurate use of 
terminology, proceeds to say that St. Paul 
never speaks of Jesus as a * saviour-god,” 
and that he knew Him as an historical 
person, while Osiris and Attis were origin- 
ally mythological personifications of the 
processes of vegetation. The legends of 
their deaths had nothing to do with a 
spiritual redemption, and it is a caricature, 
Prof. Kennedy holds, ** to compare the 
murder of Osiris or the self-destruction 
of Attis with that of the self-sacrificing 
death of Jesus.” He maintains, too, 
that there can be no real comparison 
between the New Testament view of the 
resurrection of Jesus and the restoration 
to life of Osiris and Attis. 

Much more important for religious 
thought is the contention that there is no 
true analogy between the New Testament 
idea of fellowship in the sufferings of Christ 
and the ritual sympathy with the goddesses 
who mourned the loss of Osiris and Attis. 
Self-sacrificing devotion is the core of 
Christian experience, and the love of 
Christ constrains men to dedicate their 
lives to His obedience. This, however, is 
not ritual, but an “ assent of the will to 
that estimate of things which is involved 
in the cross of Christ. It means a new 
moral attitude to the world and to God.” 
The effect of the ritual, on the other hand, 
depends on pompous processions and 
ascetic prescriptions. In like manner 
cwrnpia in the Mystery - Religions, though 
it implies immortality, does not neces- 
sarily involve a new moral ideal; but 
the Pauline conception, which is manye 
sided, is charged with moral implications, 
In the Apostle’s mind salvation is the 
New Life, and regeneration, through which 
the New Life is attained, is intimately 
related, as in the Mystery-Religions, to 
communion with the divine. It is pointed 
out that there is scarcely even a difference 
of metaphor in his affirmation, but none 
the less his idea of communion with 
Christ stands out against the background 
of the Cross. Further, Prof. Kennedy 
claims that, though we admit that the 
initiates in the mystic cults regarded them- 
selves as having died with the divine per- 
sons whose restoration they celebrated, we 
must consider the death of which St. Paul 
speaks as something wholly different. 
“ It is,” he says, ‘‘ exclusively a death to 
sin, and its correlative is a life to holi- 
ness in the most ethical sense conceivable.” 
Prof. Kennedy is on sure ground when he 
insists on the ethical significance of the 
Pauline conceptions, and he makes good 
his contention that the use of mystic 
terminology does not necessarily involve 
the ideas which it expresses. 

A chapter is given to a consideration 
of Baptismal Rites and another to Sacra- 
mental Meals, and the author suggests 
that one of the chief impressions left 
upon the careful reader of the Epistles 
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must be that of the Apostle’s detachment 
from ritual in every shape and form. 
Quoting the statement of Prof. Lake that 
‘** sacramental teaching is central to the 
primitive Christianity to which the Roman 
Empire began to be converted,” he very 
aptly points out that the Apostle in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians thanked 
God that he had baptized only a few of 
them, and declared that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel. Christian baptism is contrasted 
with that in the Mystery-Religions, and 
the spiritual character of the Christian 
rite is emphasized. Little is known of 
the significance of the baptismal rites in 
those religions, but Prof. Kennedy holds 
it highly probable that they were con- 
ceived as working ex opere operato; and 
he maintains that “the faith which 
welcomes the divine message of forgiveness 
and new life in Christ crucified and risen is 
invariably presupposed as the background 
of the solemn ritual,” and, further, that ** it 
is in virtue of their faith that converts 
proceed to baptism.” 

A careful examination is made of 
the aspects of the Lord’s Supper which 
have been alleged to show a kinship 
with the sacred meals of paganism, 
and the conclusion is reached that faith 
is for St. Paul the indispensable postu- 
late of all that has spiritual value in the 
experience of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
no feast of initiation, since those who 
partake of it have already professed to 
surrender themselves to Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord, and have received 
and welcomed the good news of salvation 
through His self-sacrificing death. The 
bread and the wine, Prof. Kennedy con- 
cludes, are to them symbols of all that 
this death involved. 


The subject of ‘Rome, St. Paul, and the 
Early Church,’ which is not clearly indi- 
cated by Dr. Muntz’s title, is the influence 
of Roman law on St. Paul’s teaching 
and phraseology, and on the development 
of the Church. In the past writers con- 
fined themselves mainly to Judaism as 
the chief source of the Apostle’s teaching, 
and the fact that he was a Roman citizen 
as well as a Jew was too much neglected. 
Attention, however, has been paid in 
recent years to the intellectual and spiritual 
influences which affected him, especially 
in Tarsus, before and after his conversion ; 
and the first and important section of 
this work, which is devoted to the con- 
sideration of a non-Jewish influence, 
shows very plainly that his thought and 
speech reveal his acquaintance with con- 
ceptions and terms of Roman law. 
Dr. Muntz explains that the major 
portion of his pages was written before the 
publication of Prof. Deissmann’s ‘ Light 
from the Ancient East’; but there is 
room for his book in the library of Pauline 


literature, since it helps us to a clearer | 


understanding of New Testament theology, 
and he is to be commended for his labour. 

It is pointed out in the Preface that 
St. Paul’s conception of Christ’s death 
involved the recognition of Jesus rather 
as the Divine Redeemer than the Messiah, 


disclosing a deeper significance in His 
death an risen Mife, and unfolding new 
aspects of His personality and mission ; 
and, further, that some have insisted that 
the ‘“‘ grandly simple ’” Gospel of Christ 
has been misrepresented and obscured by 
the Pauline teaching. Dr. Muntz, while 
admitting differences, denies any contra- 
diction in the revelation of the Master and 
His servant, and goes so far as to say that 
the earlier conception was inadequate, 
and that in the later God was continuing 
the revelation of His Son. The Synoptic 
Gospels were not written before the 
Pauline Epistles, though they may contain 
an earlier conception; but do these 
Epistles convey a new revelation ? or do 
they not simply set forth a theological 
interpretation of Christ’s Person and work ? 
The type of Pauline doctrine was certainly 
different from that of other Apostles, 
and Roman law, as is here shown, sup- 
plied terms and figures whereby spiritual 
conceptions were translated into current 
speech. 

The examination of the word dovAos 
will serve to illustrate the author’s 
exposition. Observing that in the Au- 
thorized and Revised Versions “servant” 
is the synonym for “slave,” he insists 
that by this substitution we lose sight 
of the aspect of St. Paul’s life in which 
he gloried. The Apostle, he says, claims 
no rights against the Master who had 
bought him with a price, nor did he 
regard his high office as one which he was 
free to renounce at his pleasure. It is 
argued, too, that St. Paul’s use of the 
idea of adoption can be explained only by 
a reference to Roman law. Dr. Muntz 
points out that English law generally 
does not recognize adoption as involving 
any right on the part of the child, 
whereas by Roman law the bond formed 
by adoption could not be severed, even 
by death; and he proceeds to say 
that St. Paul, in employing the term 
‘* adoption,” desired 
“‘to assure his readers that the covenant 
which God makes with every believer in 
Christ Jesus is not a capricious undertaking, 
liable to be broken at any moment, but a 
pledge to be observed by Him in all its 
fulness, because grounded on the Eternal 
Truth and Justice.” 


Another interesting instance of the use 
of legal conceptions by St. Paul may be 
observed. The phrase “heirs of God ”’ is 
unwarranted if we think only of English 
law, since heirship connotes death— 
the death of the father to whom the son 
succeeds. A man may have an heir 
presumptive or an heir apparent, but, 
strictly, no heir; and “heirs of God” 
would seem to imply that God is capable 





of death. The phrase becomes intelligible, 
_ however, when it is remembered that the 
| Apostle was employing a conception of 
Roman jurisprudence. 

In the last chapters of his book Dr. 
| Muntz turns to the Roman Rule and the 
conceptions derived from it which were 
favourable to the growth of the Papacy, 
and considers the Canon Law as a rival 
to the imperial jurisprudence. The 
subjects of this section, however, has 





often been treated by competent ex- 
pounders; and the chapters, therefore, 
are less interesting—as being less novel— 
than those which deal with the influence 
of Roman law on St. Paul’s theology. 








Members One of Another : Sermons preached 
in Sherborne School Chapel. By Nowell 
Smith. (Chapman & Hall, 5s. net.) 


ENGLAND has at last realized that others 
than those in Holy Orders are capable 
of regulating and supervising the intellec- 
tual and moral growth of the rising genera- 
tion. Three or four of our leading public 
schools are at the present time in charge of 
laymen. That these distinguished scholars 
will have no difficulty in training the 
intellect cannot be doubted, but some 
people who cling to old-fashioned ways 
of thought may have felt some qualms 
about the moral side of the training of our 
boys, and perhaps have wondered if the 
chapel services in these schools and the 
sermons preached in them are as dis- 
tinguished and effective as in former days. 
Every old public-school boy wili readily 
acknowledge the importance of the Sunday 
sermon. It is listened to by a great 
majority of those present, and often 
freely criticized, at any rate by the 
older boys. Apart from the con- 
firmation classes, which in many cases 
come before a boy has anything like 
matured views on the matter of religion, 
the Sunday sermon is the only factor of 
real importance in forming a boy’s attitude 
towards religion in his school career. He 
definitely dislikes private talks with his 
tutor or housemaster if he is of the normal 
healthy type ; but a school preacher, if he 
hits the right note, can, and often does, help 
a young mind which is groping in the 
dark and welcomes a strong, clear lead in 
matters which he is beginning to realize 
are a vital issue. 

Mr. Nowell Smith, a head master who 
is a lay preacher, seems to us to have hit 
the right note : his advice is clear, definite, 
and practical ; he is thoroughly in earnest ; 
he is far too wise to play down to the 
boyish level of school slang, or to appeal 
to the sentimental side of his hearers’ 
nature ; and his sermons are the product 
of a scholarly mind, rising in many cases 
to a high level of thought and diction. 
Mr. Nowell Smith sees plainly a boy's 
difficulties and temptations ; he is living 
in no fool’s paradise; but in all these 
sermons he is bringing an active and 
reverent mind to bear on the difficult 
problem of making the teaching of the 
New Testament, as expounded in his broad- 
minded way, at once the standard of 
action and the ultimate court of appeal in 
the lives of the boys of Sherborne School. 

We can recommend the volume to 
readers of all ages, with some confidence 
that they will appreciate the point of view 
and method of treatment. 





*,* Elsewhere to-day we print reports of 
Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures, and of a recent 
discourse by Mr. William Archer on Moral 
Instruction. 
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